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THE FOUR PORTRAITS. 


CHAPTER I. 





SHELTERED by clumps of large forest-trees, stood 
the commodious house of the Stanleys. It was an 


and who had the faculty of never being weary ; and | ing over hil! and dale, or in colle. ‘ing plants to he 
| many a night when the broad, full moon shone in| herbal. Exercise of body she gained in her morn 
| ‘ }s 

her chamber, would she rise and follow !sabel to | ing excursions, and repose of limb and mind she 





the water-fall, that she might indulge her wish to | enjoyed in the three hours thatshe spent with Alice, 

| see the sparkling of the spray in the dancing moon- | for it was mere play to work muslin, cut papers, 
beams; andif in the morning Lucy felt that she had puzzle her gentle aunt with curious questions m 

a stiff neck, or a sore throat, Isabel was never al- arithmetic, make riddles, enigmas, and charades, 

lowed to suppose that it was the effect of her mid- and draw landscapes and flowers. 

night excursion, but to the having, imprudently,| The dinner hour brought them all together, and 


left her door ajar, or her window alittle open. And then the rambles and employment of the morning 





immense building, and could, as it often had done in| when Isabel would anxiously whisper, “could you | Were discussed, and the laugh was all against Alice 
former times, entertain some scores of persons within| have caught cold, dear aunt, by leaving your bed 'when it came to the charades and riddles, for she 


its walls. The ancestor of the present owners was 
a man of great wealth and liberal views, and he | 
arranged his affairs so judiciously, as that a century | 
of years, and all the vicissitudes comprised in a cen-| 
tury, had not been able to alienate any of his vast| 
possessions, nor alter the strength of a habitation! 
that seemed able to resist the encroachments of| 
years yettocome. It was placed amidst cultivated | 
fields and the most romantic scenery. All that man, 
all that asensible man could desire, was here com-! 
bined ; and here, in happiness unalloyed, to a good 
old age, lived the founder of these ample estates, 
leaving, at his death, a son assole heir. This gen- 
tleman followed closely in the steps of his excellent) 
parent, and the trees grew, and the shade deepened, | 
thus rendering a spot in the immediate vicinity of a! 
great town, quite as secluded as if situated in a 
wilderness. Enlarged as was the heart of the no-! 
ble possessor of these delightful domains, his pos- 
sessions did not diminish, and his gms: notwith-| 
standing his great expenditures, was@imost doubled , 
every year. The eye ranged over a boundless va-| 
riety of prospect, and, to crown all, a beautiful 
stream wound round the gentle hill on which the 
house stood. It was seen at intervals, and finally 
it lost itself in a broad, navigable river, the bay of 
which was seen from the house, and was constantly 
covered with ships and vessels of all descriptions. 

It would have been misery to an Englishman to 
think that the whole of this splendid establishment 
would pass to another name, but such was its des- 
tination ; for Mr. Stanley left no son to inherit it, 
which, so far from disconcerting him, never occu- 
pied his thoughts for a moment. 

At the period of which we now speak, it was 
owned, jointly, by his four surviving daugliters, and 
part of it in trust for a little girl, the orphan of his 
eldest daughter, who had died early in her mar- 
riage. 


and exactly like, yet were these sisters very dis- Alice from a too intimate knowledge of the scram- | could be lifted in a wheel-chair, when ; 


similar in their characters; nor did they resemble 


each other in outward appearance any further than valued being: 
in that likeness that is seenin familiesthatlive much that Lucy and Isabel did not always go to bed when | in fevers, an tsore throats and co! 
they separated at night. 


together; but in one thing they perfectly assimi 
lated, and that was in their unbounded love for 
their niece, a young girl just growing into woman- 
hood. Isabel, now sixteen, never had a wish un- 
gratified. The fortunate resemblance to her mo- 
ther, as she grew up, endeared her more and more 
to her amiable aunts, and whatever might be their 
ccupations at the moment, when she approached 
them they were laid wholly aside to look at her, and , 
tolisten and assent toherwishes. If she wanted to 


limb hills and mountains, there was dear aunt Lucy 
lways ready and always delighted to g 


with her, 


to indulge my restless humour?” she would laugh | amused them as much by her metter of-fact answers 
at the idea, and say, “what, would you make an a8 if they possessed the finest point, If she disliked 
old woman of me already? Even Olivia, ten years) any thing in the world, it was these charades an 
my senior, might go out, on sucha mild night, with enigmas; but it pleased Isabel, and no one ever 
impunity.” So Isabel grew in health and vigonr,! guessed that she was other than pleased, 
learned botany, and angling, and climbing, and) “ Andnow, thot dinner is over,”’ would Stella say 
riding on horseback, under the love and superin- to her niece, * come with me to my rooms, and let 
tenance of her kind aunt Lucy; and Lucy berself, me see how you like the new plan.” 
little as she knew or cared for it, was a lovely wo- Dear aunt Stetla; she was kindness itself, and as 
man, but thirty-two, with a good figure and long, active asa bird. Sve was even smaller in stature 
flaxen hair, a Roman nose, and one of the prettiest than her sister Alice, but her eyes were as bright 
mouths in the world. The only wonder was, that a8 diamonds, and although her mouth was rather 
so fine a woman should have remained so long un- large, yet the fine rows of pearly teeth that she 
married. But her fate was a common one: shehad displayed, and of which she was a little vain, atoned 
loved, and was disappointed; and she shrunk from for the detect ; and then, her laugh was irresistible 
the idea of encountering hopes, and fears, and anx- She was the housekeeper. All the preserves, and 
ieties, like those that had wasted the early part of pickling, and pasty, and confectionary, were at he 
her womanhood. Isabel was all in all to her, Man supreme command, and beautiful they were 
seemed no longer to have any power over her mind, * There,” would she say, exultingly, ‘look at 
and her sole hope was that love and Isabel would | this quince ; itis as ¢ lear as thought; and this paste 
never come together. see, it is as light as air; and this jelly is as trons 
Alice, but two years older than Lucy, was mis-) parent as chrystal. knew that Isabel would exce! 
tress of many accomplishments. She could draw, in these matters, and then she arranges every thing 
paint, and cut papers to admiration. The great hail 80 nicely, that really the servants have no ouble.’ 
was hung with curious articles, cut in the form of, Isabel, blushing, was scarcely able to bear these 
balloons and ships, some of which were suspended praises, for all her services amounted to a meré 
from the ceiling, whilst every breeze set them in trifle. She was scarcely more than a looker-on, bu! 
motion ; and the sides were covered with landscapes Stella magnified, even to herself, the least assist 
and portraits, for Alice rivalled even Master Hub- ance from her darling niece. It was areal pleasu 
ard himself. It was but little that Isabel did to- to be in Stella’s apartments, for she had several ap 
wards thus embellishing the hall, but the prettiest propriated to herself. There was her little roow 
were always accredited to her by her aunt Alice, for preserves and confectionary, and spices; the: 
who, like Lucy, loved her most fondly. But it was another was devoted to pickles and herbs; a third 


‘true, as she attested, that Isabel wrote as well as to house-linen ; a fourth, to medicines and article: 


copperplate, and that she could use her needle quite for the poor; a fiftth—ah, if any one could have seen 
as well as she did herself. Alice was of a seden- | this fifth room!—it was the sick-room., This on 
tary habit, and very timid. She fretted herself al- | exceeded all in neatness and ingenious arrange 
most sick at the idea of rambles of any kind; most |ment. Who could be sick long, when they were 


Although educated with the greatest care carefully, therefore, did Isabel and her aunts keep raised by pullies, if their bed were to be made, an 


ible to take 

bling, and chasing, and racing, and riding, of this, exercise of that gentle sort, without the least per 

above all, never was it known to her |sonal exertion. Stellahad great judgment and ski! 
' 


ls, and just at the 


Alice was small and slen- | right moment her happy patient saw a cooling drink 





der, and she wore a cap, that the curls, over which 
neither scissors nor comb had any control, might 
be hidden; “ for,” said she, “it does not become 
one over thirty, with a grown-up niece near her, to 
Jook so girlish as these foolish curls make one look.”’ 
It would have puzzled Isabel very much to say 
which of her four aunts she loved best. In fact, 
there was aconstant novelty forher Before break- 
fast, and untilten o’clock, she belonged, by right, to 
Lucy; from ten to two, she was claimed by Alice, | 
and glad enough was she to rest herself, after bound- 


| placed on a little table, or a few ripe, sweet, tempt 
ing oranges on the mantel-piece, or a wing of boil 
jed chicken, or a few roasted oysters, or a cup ot 
|chocolate, and none ever left her care until they 
lcould sit down to a good dinner of roast beef and 
ipudding. Many might be tempted to feign sick 
ness, were it only to enjoy some of the rea! luxuries 
of this chamber, and one domestic actually did get 
las far as to have it reported by one of ber fe‘low 
|servants that she had a head-ache and apain in he: 
bones. <All the maidens under her command wer: 
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kept on the alert, for the strictest neatness and or- 
der were exected of them. She was the almoner 
too, and here Isabe! was really serviceable, for as it 
was of a pleasant nature to give, this branch of ber 
duties almost wholly devolved on her, There could 
be no actual poverty where there was so much 
wealth and so much tender feeling. Happy was 
the tenant on, or even near, this estate ; and happy 
was Stella, when, with Isabel hanging on her arm, 
she returned from some charitable errand. 

Ihave dwelt too leng, perhaps, on this portrait, 
but Stella deserves to have more said of her. Itis 
impossible to conceive of the variety of her ewploy- 
ment; and she was so light-hearted, and, what is 
almost as pleasant a recommendation, so light-foot- 
ed, that even Isabel, all lovely as she was, scarcely 
was more beloved, more weleome than dear aunt 
Stella. Ido think that if ever there was a faultless 
being it was this lady, only that she loved too much 
to have her fifth chamber constantly occupied. She 
certeinly was too fond of nursing. the slightest va-| 
riation of pulse, (and she knew the pulse of every | 
member of her family,) entitled any one to the com- 
fort and elegance of this noted room. There was 
no intimation of the apothecary there, all was con- 
ducted with a sort of slightof hand. And no vile, 
stifling aroma, such as assafwtida, ether, or rhubarb 
—hateful stuff—could be perceived. In fact, if the 
truth must be told, as she could not endure them) 
herself, she never administered them to her patients, 
nor ever admitted them on her shelves. But, ah, 
how lavish she was of her soda powders, sweetened 
with lemon syrup or tamarind juice ; and how effi-, 
cacious did her patient find those delightfully 
spiced gruelsand panados. And as toherdiet-cake, 
she might call it so, but it was equal to the most 
delicious sponge cake that ever came from Mrs. 
Knight’s shop. She certainly was too fond of hav- 
ing patients; at one time she was detected in keep- | 
ing one of the maids five days confined to the bed, 
with nothing more to detain her there than the 
mumps! Stella vindicated herself from the jokes 
of her sisters by letting the girl loose upon them at 
the end of the fifth day, and one by one, the whole 
family occupied this chamber; for every one knows 
that the mumps is catching, and every body detests 
it, for it is such a mean, insignificant disease, that 
even those who are fond of a little bit of sickness 
now and then, would scorn to take up with the 
mumps. No one meddled with Stella’s fancy after 
this; and only that her gentle nature grieved to see 
others suffer, she would have been too happy, as 
all these swelled faces were so many indications of 
her excellent judgment. 

«Had the girl only staid three days longer in the 
room,” said she, “and how could I keep her ir 
the room, unless I reduced her by light diet, so as 
to make her keep her bed? none of you would 
have been looking so ridiculous as you did.” 


= 


She laughed for a month at the figure they cut, 
and when she was ashamed to laugh loud any long- 
er, she laughed in her sleeve. 

Nothing certainly alters the face so completely as 
the mumps. A man looks so solemn and so silly 
with this disorder, and if he attempts to hide the 
red, swelled, aching, throbbing protuberances, he 
looks ten times worse: for my part, I never could 
bear to see a man’s face tied up, and I have an an- 
tipathy, too, to a wad of wool or cotton in a man’s 
ear. Only think of his making love to a young lady, 
with one of his cars stuffed with cotton! 

Stella had none of these fancies, for she made 
great use of cotton. She had cotton for burns, cot- 
ton for rheumatism, cotton for ear-ache, cotton for 
caulking windows, and cotton for Jersey comfort- 
ables. Of course, Stella was in greatdeman 1, both 
at home and abroad, and her labours were never at 


tea Alice presided, for it suited her best, as she was 
the least talker. 
cotton in a man’s ear, but | think that I havea 
greater aversion to a talking tea-maker, or a talk- 
ing carver. What slops you get from the former, 
and how slenderly and slovenly you are helped by 
the latter. 


of the house talked too much while carving. She | 
would actually enter into an argument whilst cut- 
ting up a turkey, and the slice or joint for which| 
you had sent your plate, would often be stuck on the 
end of the fork, subject to the gaze, envy, and mirth, 


| of the whole company ; she would keep it dangling | 


there, and shake it up and down in the heat ot her | 
debate, until its inmost juices were cold. Now, 


Alice was a quiet tea-maker, and a prompt carver, | 


and her reign and labours euded when the tea- 
equipage was removed, and the eldest sister, Olivia, 
presided for the evening. 

Olivia, now about forty, was an elegant-looking | 
woman; she was the tallest of them all, and had a 
sensible expressive countenance, with less of that) 


vivacity with which her sister was charac terized ; | 


she was a clear-headed, methodical woman, and| 
had long had the management of the estate, even 
for some years during the life of her father. She had 
an excellent memory, and was a fine belles-lettres 
scholar. Most deeply did she feel the responsibility 
of her situation, and most faithfully did she act the 
steward and guardian. Uer sisters looked up to her 
with love and reverence, and they were implicitly 
guided by her. All her mornings were spent in 
severe attention to business; the afternoon, either 
to her guests, for they often had visiters; and the 
evening chiefly to the education of Isabel, for too 


| precious was she to them all to permit them to in- 
Each, through the | 


trust her to the care of others 
day, had her own peculiar province in which to 
move ; 
Olivia that, with their united consent, took the lead 
in conversation. 

** And after all,” thought Isabel, ‘‘ what is riding 
myself out of breath, or making pin-cushions and 
needle-cases, or ¢larifying sugar, compared to the 
mental pleasures of the evening.” 

Her seat was always next to her eldest aunt, and 
she fondly hung on her arm whilst listening to the 
wisdom that flowed from her tongue. Olivia was 
the rallying point; the centre around which all 
moved ; she had not even a single fault, nor un 
pleasant peculiarity. Old maid she was, and so 
might her sisters be termed, but the odium general- 
ly attached to this long-persecuted race had never 
rested with them. Alice was, to be sure, now and 
then a little precise and fidgety, but this was more 


‘owing to weak nerves than irritability of temper 


I am sorry I even hinted at this little foible, for a 
truer friend nor a kinder heart never was known 

With all this wealth, with so many personal 
charms, with so much rea} sterling worth, how did 
it happen that neither of these four lovely women 
were married? It would be a very easy thing for 
me to say, that matrimony had no charms for them. 
That those women only were most zealous to enter 
in the marriage state who were incapable of direct- 
ing themselves. But these were not the reasons. 
They had each of them been in love, and had felt 
the pangs of disappointment. Each had loved the 
same person, and each had imagined herself beloved in 
To minds so constructed as theirs a new trial 
And so well convinced were those 


return. 
had no charms 


who were often desirous of presenting themselves 
to these fair sisters, that their tranquillity was never 
disturbed by offers which 
vailing 


vere known to be una- 


an end until they asembled at the tea-table. At! 


I spoke of my disgust at seemg | 


I knew a gentleman who left his lodg-| 
ings (and excellent they were) because the lady | 


but, in the evening, when assembled, it was, 


« But who will take charge ‘of this estate,’ 
| thought Olivia, “ when all shall be separated fron 
Isabel !—according to the course of nature she wil 
‘be left alone.” And constantly pursuing this pa 

|| ful subject, Olivia became convinced of the neces 
|sity of seeking, at some future time, for a protect 

|| for Isabel, or in other words of choosing a prope 
husband for her. 

One after the other, as fast as they presente 
themselves to her imagination, were rejected by 
‘her, and it was not likely that the desired event 
would ever happen, so fastidious and scrupulous 
‘had she become. It was not alone what she, o: 
‘even Isabel would decide, that perplexed her, but 
| her sisters— 
| They must all like the man, who is to marry 
our precious girl,” thought Olivia; “ and whei 
shall a man be found who will unite all that will 
be so desirable to all.” 
| But chance did that for Olivia which her ski 
| and prudence had been unable to accomplish. 

The son of a gentleman who had but receni 
purchased an estate near to them, had seen [sabe! 
‘several times whilst on her rambles with Lucy 
‘even before she could be termed “ grown up.” 

From the first hour that he saw her, he beca: 
pleased with her, and in a few months he was al- 
most domesticated with the family. But he was 
ordered to make the tour or Europe, and when he 
bade the Stanleys adieu, he wished that the tou 
of Europe was to be made by any other than him- 
self; for Isabel became dearer and dearer to hin 
every day, and, as is usual in such cases, he thoy 
that it was almost death to part with her. 
honourably leit her, however, without any entan 
glement, and during the two years of his absence: 
it was only through accident that he heard of he: 
at all. 1G 


wht 
£4 
ic very 





CURIOUS FACTS. 





OPIUM. 

Opium exerfites a wonderful effect on the humat 
body, and every circumstance connected with 1 
deserves especial notice. It is the only medicine 
which most certainly controls or subdues pains: 1! 
does more than this, it imparts to the mind ad 
lightful tranquillity, and, hence, it becomes doubly 
a favourite. The exhilarating effect of opiutn is 
very unlike that of wine or spirits; for the head i: 
unaffected, the faculties bright and clear, the body 
active and vigorous ; and, although the person seem 
to pass the night without sleep, yet still he ts plea 
sant and comfortable, arises happy and refreshed 
and remains so until the period of his next dose 
then, and not till then, he feels that there is some 
thing wanting, with sinking, and considerable lan 
guor. It is no less singular than true, that if a man 
accustomed to a large nocturnal dose of opium 
swallows a somewhat minor quantity, be, notwith 
standing he sleeps well, leaves his bed weak, lan 
guid, and without an appetite, and which will con 
tinue for several hours; while, on the contrary, | 
he take a full dose, appear to sleep scarcely any, an 
roll from side to side incessantly, yet he is in the 
morning cheerful, hungry, and invigorated. Are 
then the days of 
Alas! they are the reverse, and beset» with evil 
which shall be explained. The dose requires 
this is a serious matter, for it so 
becomes so large as to need a 


e 


gradual increase ; 
in a year or two, 
division of it into two or three doses, which mostly 
occasions a slight nausea of an hour’s duration, m 
asmuch as this medicine decidedly impairs the pow 
ers of the stomach. 
sleep by night, a man feels excessively drowsy; ' 
scarcely able to read; and naturally sleeps in hi 





opium-takers all halcyon ones’ 


After dinner, from disturbed 
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Seen ee i} SON nap ser * sag ee 
chair for hours, if undisturbed ;.during which sleep,) ‘“ There was a masquerade in the evening, and | row eleven whenwe made play against Eton in 1805. Be 


he sometimes, but not always, imagines, and really 
seems to feel, that he is convulsed or paralytic ; and 
when he awakes, he is languid, unhappy, and mis- 
erable. He remains in this state for an hour or two; 
next takes his opium; and, before two hours have 
elapsed, all is sunshine !—he is happy and vigorous, 
fit for deeds of arms, or great literary undertakings. 
Nor is this a fallacy ; men actually act. speak, and 
write better under the influence of opium; hence 
its liberal use among the Turks, as well as cele- 
brated public characters. Bad as the practice is, 
and it is admitted to be very bad, yet still it is not 
half so deadly as immoderate drinking. 
nately, when an individual! has been long accus- 
tomed to the delights of opium, he seldom or ever 
abandons it, for the want of it isthe acme of humana 
misery. His spirits are gone, his activity fled, his 
appetite reduced; to him the world is a blank, its 
allurements empty names; he is really sunk into 
feebleness; he crawls from place to place like a 
victim to typhus fever; the muscles of his limbs 
are aching and powerless; his only wish is to lie 
down and stir no more; yet his usual dose will, in an 
hour, restore him to happiness, health, and strength ; 
and this no other human agent can accomplish, 
since, to an opium-taker, wine or spirits have a con- 
trary effect, and soon nauseate. Doubtless, these 
unpleasant consequences will gradually disappear, 
provided the sufferer persevere in his abstinence; 
but they are so dreadfu!, and of such long continu- 
ance, that he seldom gains a triumph over his in- 
clinations, and when to such sufferings pain is su- 
peradded, he is too often almost compelled to return 
to his favourite remedy. 

Two important cautions should never be disre- 
garded, First—Opium ought not to be exhibited 


simply to raise the spirits, a practice most ruinous; | 


but should be confined to the removal of severe 
pain, or such other purposes as judgment sanctions. 
Secondly—Never, on any occasion whatever, should 
the dose, for one day, exceed three drachms of the 
tincture, or a corresponding quantity of the drug 
itself. Within these limits, the administration of 
opium is safe, agreeable, and efficacious: beyond 


thei, there is a sea of trouble and danger 


GARRICK. 

Every person knows that the Jubilee, got up at 
Stratford, in honour of Shakespeare, by Garrick, 
failed. Mr. Cradock was present, and relates some 
of its mishaps :— 

“ Garrick was not in spirits; and on the morning 
before he was to speak the ode, he was teased with 
innumerable petty circumstances. The man who 
was to shave him, perhaps not quite sober, abso- 
lutely cut him from the corner of his mouth to his 
chin; and whilst he was bustling with some of the, 
performers at the amphitheatre, the ladies were en- 
gaged in applying constant stiptics to stop the 
bleeding. 

“ Garrick was aware likewise that there were 
many on the spot, ready to take advantage of every 
unfortunate occurrence. One facetious gentleman 

penly exclaimed, ‘“‘ What is this thing that is to be 

performed this afternoon? I hear Garrick is to set 
ihe staves, and the parish are to sing after him.” 
And it was not altogether unfortunate that the wea- 
ther was stormy and tempestuous, as it formed an 
xcuse tor no procession to be expected to pass 

through the streets; for, if any dresses had arrived, 
hey were of such a sort as would by no means have 

e either day-light or any near examination; 

| here, the ever-ready Mr. Feote might be a lit- 
disappointed, perhaps, for he had aptly enough 
repared the following allitexate coup! 
Tos 


et 


ta 


lema sounds see sordid sceae-men s 


eats 


Unfortu- 


clown, 


‘all zealous friends endeavoured to keep up the 
spirit of it as long as they could; till they were at 
last informed, that the Avon was rising so very fast, 
that no delay could be admitted. The ladies of our 
|party were conveyed by planks from the building 
to the footstep of the coach; and we found that the 
wheels had been two feet deep in water from the 
rapid inundation ” 





THE CASKET. 





THE BYRON PAPERS. 

The following curious fragments have been given to the 
British public as the productions of Lord Byron. They 
appeared, originally, in the Representative, a newspaper, 
the property of the famous Johu Murray, the publisher of 
Lord Byron’s works. From his long coanexiwn with the 
noble bard, he enjoyed opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with his lorcdship’s opinions, and perhaps of pro- 
curing articles from his pen which few other persons 
could obtaim 


“ T have been thinking since the other day on the va- 
rious comparisons, good or evil, which I have seen pub- 
lished of myself in different journals, English and foreign. 
This was suggested to me by accidentally turning over a 
foreign one lately—for I have made it a rule latterly ne- 
ver to search for any thing of the kind: but not to avoid 


the perusal if presented by chance. To begin, then—t! 
have seen myself compared personally and practically, in 
English, French, German, (as interpreted to me,) Htalian, 
and Portuguese, within these nine years, to Rousseau 
Athens, 


vase lighted up within, Patan, Shakspeare, bonaparte 


Goethe, Young, Aretine, Timon of an alabaster 
Tiberius, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, harlequin, the 
Sternhold, and Hopkins ;—to the phantasmagoria 
to Henry the Eighth, to Chemiur, to Mirabeau, to young 
R. Dallas, (the school-boy,) to Michael Angelo, to Ra- 
phael, toa petit maitre, to Diogenes, to Childe Harold, to 
Lara, to the count in Beppo, to silton, to Pope, to Dry- 
den, to Burns, to Savage, to Chatterton; to ‘Oft have l 
heard of thee, my Lord Byron, in Shakspeavre ; to Churchill 
the poet, to Kean the actor, to Alfieri, Mc. &c. Xe Phe 
likeness to Alfieri was asserted very seriously by an Ita 
it of course 
He 


did not assert it (for we were not then good tiends) but 


lian who had known him im his younger days 
related merely to our apparent personal dispositions 


in society. 

“The object of so many contradictory comparisons 
must, probably, be like something different from them all; 
but what that is, is more than I know, or any body else 
My mother, before | was twenty, would have it that | was 
like Rousseau, and Madame de Staél used to say so too in 
1813: and the Edinburgh Review has something of the 
sort in its critique of the fourth canto of Childe Harold I 
cannot see any point of resemblance. He wrote prose, I 
He was of the people, | of the aristoc: He 
He published his first work 


verse. acy 


was a philosopher, lam none 


at forty, | mine at eighteen. His first essay brought him 


universal applause, mine the contrary. He married his 
housekeeper, I could not keep house with my wife. He 
thought all the world in a plot against him, my littl world 
seems to think me in a plot against it, if I may judge by 
the abuse in print and coteries. He likéd botany, t like 
flowers and roots and trees, but know nothme of their pe 


digres He wrote music, I limit my knowledge or it to 


what I catch by ear. [never would learn any thing by 


study, not even a language—it was by rote, and ear, and 


memory—I had, at least, an excellent one, (ask Hodgson 


the poet, a good judge, for h had av astonishing one 


He wrote with hesitation and care, | with rapidity, and 


rarely with pains. He would never ride nor swim, nor 


was cunning of fence; Lam an excellent swimmer, a ce 


cent, though not at alla dashing rider, (having stoved in 


a vil at eighteen in the cause of scampering,) and was suf 


ficientof fence, particularly with the Highland broadsword, 


when [I could keep my temper, which was difficult, but 
which I strove io do ever since I knocked down Mr. Par- 
ling, and put his knee-pan out, (with the gloves on,) in Au 
gelo’s and Jackson's rooms, in 1506, during the sparring 
and [ was besides a very fair ¢ ieter=-one of the H 


|| sides, Rousseau's way of life, his country, his manners, his 
| whole character, were so very diflerent, that Tam ata loss 
fo conceive how such a comparison could have arisen, as it 
|| has done three several times, andallin a remarkable man 
ner. I forgot to say that he was also short-sighted, and 
jthat hitherto my eyes have been the ¢ ontrary, tosuch a de- 
gree that, in the largest theatre of Bologna, # distinguish 
ed and read some busts and inscriptions painted near to 
the stage, from a box so distant and so darkly lighted, 
that none of the company, (composed of young and very 
bright-eyed people some of them,) in the same bex, could 
make out a letter, and thought it was 4 trick, though L bad 
never been to that theatre before Altogether, | consider 
|myself justified in thinking the comparison not at all well 
founded ; | don't say this out of pique, for Rousseau was 
a great man, and the thing, if true, was flattering enough ; 
but | have no idea of being pleased with a chimera. 

“| have never heard any one who fulfilled my idea of 
an ovator—CGrattan would have been near it, but for his 
Pitt I never Fox but 
and then he struck me asa debater, whic 


heard ; 


h, to me, seems as 


harlequin delivery once, 
different from an oratorasan improvisatore, or a versifier, 


from a poet. Grey is great, but it is not oratory. Can 


ning ts sometimes very like one. Wyndham I did not ad 
mire, though all the world did—it seemed sad sophistry 

Whitbread was the Demosthenes of bad taste and vu! 
gar vehemence—but strong, and Englis! 


; Lord 
Grenville [ 


Holland is impressive from sense and sincerity 


Lansdowne good, but still a debater only 
i 


like 


hour's deliver 


f he would prune his speeches down to an 


vastly 


and T 


vourite in Pandemoninm—at least I 


* Burdett is sweet and silvery as Belial himsel! 
think the greatest f 
always heard the country gentlemen and the ministerial 
devilry praise his speeches up stairs, and they can dows 
from Bellamy’s when he was on his legs 

“| heard Bishop March make his second speech. Ik 
made no impression. [like Ward (now Viscount Dudley 
and Ward) studied—but clear 


and sometimes eloquent 


Peel, my school and form fellow, (we sat within two of 
I have never heard, though | 


' 
f lin 


each other,) strange to say 


often wished to do so: but from what l remember o 
he or should be, amongst the best of them 


Mr. Wilberforce’ It 


thing but a low of words—words, words alone. 1 doubt 


at Harrow is, 


Now 


ne 


{ do not admire speaking is 


greatiy if the English have any eloquence, properly si 


called, and am induced to think that the Irish had a great 
leal, and that the French will have, and have had, in Ml 
Lord Chatham and Burk« 


vabeau are (he nearest ap 


proaches to oratory in England. I don't know what Ex 
skine may have been at the bar, but in the house I wi 
him at the bar once more Lauderdale uw shrill, and 
Scotch, and acuts Of Brougham J shall! say nolling, as 
I have a personal feeling of dislike to the man 

But amongst all these good, bad, and indiffirent. I 
never heard the speech which was not too long for the au 
ditors, and not very intelligible, except here and there 


The whole thing isa grand deception, and as tedious and 
as tiresome as may be to these who must be often present 
[heard Sheridan caly once, and that briefly, but I liked 


his voice, his manner, and his wit—he is the on!y one « 


them I ever wished to bear at greater lenet! 


The rude peasant lives and dies without any sensibility 


to the grandeur of the evening sky, and the savace ex! 


bit no emotion as he caves on the talls { Ni icara It is 
the mind, whi has been prepared by education, that un 
derstands and feels their greatness So it is in the finest 
works of art The barbarous nations felt no admiration 
for the beautiful works of Rome; the Turks express non: 
for those that lie in ruims at Atl and the Cosack 
would have looked with supreme indifference on the 
splendors of the Louvre No one fully realizes th pei 
fection of the Apollo Belvidere tll le has studied it lon 
or has been accuste 1 to similar works It is « ' 
teristic of the most pertect pr lus ns in poetry, tha 
instead of bei fully admired at fir them excelles 
open upon the mind radually u epeated per ! 

yme hidden I ies there are, wl rdiscl { ly 
ouly to a long and familiar observation 

A covctous man makes a halt-penny v 
. liberal men mal ixpe! 
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| face of the earth the progressive generations of the! desperate energy, Edward bore her in his arms ¢ 

——— | human race. Like the troubled ocean, where bil-| a short distance from the noise and the haunts ot 
Presevted for the premium of thirty dollars. ‘low chases billow to repose, while the general | the multitude, and placed her on a rude bed, he- 
SS === || aspect of its surface remains unchanged, man oe neath the inviting shade of the willow, whose then 
THE LOVERS’ GRAVE. || lows man, in silent succession, to ‘‘ the dark and/| young and delicate form had scarce attained to more 

Near the beautiful Falls of the Schuylkill, the! narrow house,” but the face of society continues to | than his own height. 

branches of an aged willow throw their morning | present the same unvaried round, of bustle, busi- | To health and vigour such a couch, or even the 
shadow, in sombre but ceaseless variety, over the | ness, and pleasure. } short, verdant turf which lay beneath it, had been 
yet placid waters of the river. Beneath them (half) Not so the pestilence, which now swept the de-| in that place, and at that season, delightful. Bu’ 
hidden by a sereen of grass, briars and the wild) voted city. At“ one fell swoop,” death seemed to} what a death-bed for feminine delicacy, for youth, 
rose-bush) a moss-covered slab of grey free-stone |, have annihilated the whole mass of her population. | wealth and beauty! No tapestried and carpeted 
attracts the eye of the wanderer. It is a frail and| Save the rumbling of the hearse, the ghost-like | chamber, which even the blessed breath of heaven 
fleeting memorial of that which was still more fleet- || gliding of some isolated wanderer, the shriek of an- | was not permitted to enter, uninvited; no circle of 
ing and frail; telling (as all such monuments tell)! guish, or the groan of agony, the silence of the | anxious friends and careful nurses, surrounded the 
where rest the last, sad, mouldering relics of mor-| tombs and the solitude of the desert reigned in i, bed or smoothed the pillow of the once gay and 
tality. I approached it with a mingled sensation,) streets, her marts, her dwellings, and her temples. ‘happy, but now distressed Maria. Scarcely divided 
equally impossible either to define or to describe.) Such was the effect upon the appearance of the | from the earth to which she was fast hastening, ex- 
There is a luxury of melancholy, which I delight | place. But how may human pencil depict, or hu- | posed to every blast, and moistened by every dew, 
to indulge, by a solitary, and, if possible, a moon- | man pen describe, the scenes of individual suffer-, under the broad canopy of heaven, and her lullaby 
light ramble among the graves of the departed. It ing, which formed, aggravated and varied this pa- the neighbouring waterfall—there she lay, lonely, 
speaks to me of the nothingness of man and the! norama of death, misery, and desolation? The | helpless, agonized, dying, but still beautiful; like 
vanity of sublunary pursuits and enjoyments, in a/ shipwreck, which plunges its victims in the unfa-| an early violet, uprooted from its place, and wither- 


THE REPOSITORY. 











voice more eloquent and impressive than ever thun-| thomed depths of ocean; the volcano, which whelms || ing in all its loveliness and all its fragrance. 


dered from the sacred desk, or breathed from the} its thousands beneath the fiery eruption; and the | 
pages of the moralist. ‘‘ Dust thou art; and unto) earthquake, whose irresistible convulsions bury half , 
dust shalt thou return,” is here stamped alike, upon || a nation in its yawning chasms, are terrible and as- | 
all that remains of the aged, the middle aged, and) tounding manifestations of God’s power and man’s | 
the young; upon the splendid tomb or sculptured | weakness. But, though awtul, they are all momen- 
urn which enshrines the powerful and the wealthy,) tary. Like the lightning, they strike, destroy, and 
equally with the simple sod that shrouds the slave | disappear. The desolation is indeed complete ; but 
and the beggar. How humbling to human pride,) the duration of human suffering is short. In the | 
how mortifying to human vanity, how pregnant) prevailing pestilence, on the contrary, though the_ 
with subjects for useful, instructive contemplation, work of death was equally sure, it was far more 
is the grave-yard ; where the rich and the poor, the i protracted. From hour to hour, victim after victim, 
oppressor and the oppressed, beauty and genius, | agonized in the certainty of his approach, and final- 
virtue and vice, find one common lot, and repose,! ly fell beneath his unerring stroke ; while the sur- 
side by side, in the lap of their parent earth! |, vivors, the husband, parent, wife or lover, watched, 
The slight inequalities of the surface, yet re-) in stupid despair, or wild distraction, the descend-| 
maining, indicated that two of my fellow mortals) ing blow; until, in the tortures of mental despera- 
rested beneath “ the cold, gray stone” which lay | tion, they would have craved, as a boon, that it had 
before me ; and the brief, but melancholy history i fallen upon themselves. The dead were at rest and | 
of their lives and deaths, which I had just learned, the dying indifferent ; it was the living, the hale or! 
from the gray-headed landlord of the neighbouring the recently infected, who suffered, not in the sud- 
inn, strongly contributed to produce, on discover-| den pang, but in the long protracted agony, all that 
ing the place of their sepulture, the unusual sensa- earth can know or heaven inflict of human misery. 
tion to which I have adverted, | On the first alarm created by the appearance of 
Edward Seymour was the son of a thriving me-) the fever, Edward had entreated his Maria to retire 
chanic, who resided in the Northern Liberties.) into the country. A little delay, however, was not) 
Graced with a plezsing person, endowed with an |then deemed perilous; and as the whole family | 
active mind and a fecling heart, he had passed, with’, would, in a few days, have completed their arrange- 
distinguished approbation, the period of his mer-| ments for removing, she determined to wait their 
cantile apprenticeship to Mr, Jones, a wealthy mer- | convenience. Unhappily, the business of Mr. Jones, || 
chant of the city, and, chiefly through his liberality | who was extensively concerned in the shipping in- | 
and patronage, was established in the same line of | terest, required much of his presence about Race- | 
business. . || street wharf, in the centre of the infected district. 
Maria Jones was four years younger than Edward. | He sickened. For his only and beloved daughter | 
To say she was beautiful, would be but attributing to leave him thus, was impossible. She nursed him 
to her the most common, as well as the most worth-| with the most tender care, followed him to his 
less ornament of woman. Yet, perfect as she was, | grave, and returned only to be immediately attacked |! 
even beyond her sex’s privilege, in all the charms | by the same remorseless malady. By this time, 
of person, her heart and her mind were replete |) however, the consternation and the disease had be- | 
with beauties, as much more rare as they were | come nearly co-extensive with the limits of the city, 
more estimable. || whose thousands, like Lot, were fleeing, without} 
That souls like theirs, when long permitted an | daring to look back, from the desolation which was | 
unrestrained intercourse, in the same family, and | behind them. | 
under the same roof, should mutually form a strong! Stung, almost to madness, by the dangerous situa- || 
ind lasting attachment, was almost a matter of|/tion of his Maria, whose mother had been some! 
course. Edward’s situation and prospects in life | years dead, and who seemed now to have no other 
were now such as to justify a consummation of their protector, Edward lost no time in placing her in 
fondest wishes ; and a few months were to have her father’s coach, and hurrying, with her, from the 


seen, With the approbation of their friends, the city. He arrived at the little village which skirts, — 


union of those hauds, whose hearts were already 'the Schuylkill, at its falls, and sought, but in vain, |! 
indissoluble. | for a shelter and a resting-place for his lovely 


It was at this period, the awful summer of ninety-|/ charge. Every house—nay, every hovel and shed, 
three, that the yellow fever commenced its ravages even to such as had become too frail for shelter to’ 
in Philadelphia. The slow hand of time is con- the beasts of the field, was thronged with trembling’! 
stantly, but almost imperceptibly removing from the, fugitives. Maria could journey no farther. With’ 


No—she was not lonely ; for Edward was by her 
solitary couch, and 


What, to Aer, was the world beside, 
“ With all its change of time and tide.” 


A patriot, exposing, and if need be, sacrificing his 
life for the cause of his country ; filial affection, 
lightening the cares and relieving the wants of an 
aged parent; a mother, watching, lulling and ca- 
ressing her helpless infant, are beautiful, affecting 
interesting objects. But neither maternal! anxiety 
filial duty, patriot devotion, nor any other object 
which the world of humanity, in all its wide and 
ceaseless variety of trials and changes, of duties 
and affections, presents, is half so interesting, af 
fecting and beautiful, as unwedded love, bending 
over its all of earthly hopes and earthly bliss, and 
struggling, desperately, but in vain, to snatch it 
from the grasp of death. Such was Edward Sey- 
mour, When, in solitude and silence, with mor 
than patriot, filial, or maternal care and solicitude, 
he watched and wept, by the side of his Maria 
Aid of any kind he could not procure ; for each 
one fled, as from certain destruction, the presence 
of an infected person. 

But his vigils and his cares were of short dura- 
tion. Death could neither be softened by his tears 
nor baffled by his efforts; and the sun of the second 
morning rose on inerely the corpse of her that was 
once so lovely, and so beloved. 

Still he left her not; still he watched and ca- 
ressed, embraced and cherished her céld and lifeless 
form, as though affection, stronger than fate, might 
reanimate the clay before him. 

How long nature sustained such privations of 
body, and such agonies of mind, is not certainly 
known. There is, however, a consolation in the as- 
surance that the period was comparatively brief 
for during the third day after her death, his corpse 
was discovered, clasping in its lifeless embrace the 
mouldering remains of his lost Maria. 

They were buried where they died—a lovely 
romantic and sequestered spot; the melancholy 
story of their loves and deaths still lives in the me 
mory of a few aged people; the winds, which agi 
tate the venerable willow, and the faint echoes ot 
the neighbouring waterfall, whisper their requiem ; 
and the earth which shrouds them is consecrated to 
their memories, by the name of THE LOVERS’ GRAVE. 





Yeast.—There cannot be lighter bread than in 
France and Italy, and they have no yeast there, be- 
cause they brew no ale or beer. A lady, who hada 
family, and had lived two years in Italy, said, they 
merely put a bit of leaven in, and worked the bread 
a long while, whicb is the cause of its being light 
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PREVAILING AMUSEMENTS. 





NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


The amusements of nations and individuals are 
generally the best index to their characters, and 
show their progress in refinement, or their mersion 
in barbarity. Among all uncivilized people there 
has ever been a strange and unaccountable partiali- 
ty for ferocious exhibitions and cruel combats, be- 
tween men and men, between men and beasts, or 
between one savage animal and another. The an- 
cient Romans, even in the height of their glory and 
civilization, were attached to shows of gladiators, 
aud to conflicts of wild beasts—a sufficient indica- 
tion of.their martial spirit, and their want of a ge- 
nereus sensibility. To this very day the Spaniards 
delight in bull fights, in which the assailants are 
exposed to such imminence of danger, that it might 
be supposed none but the most brutal minds could 
bear to witness the scene. In regard to that nation, 
however, there is something anowalous in the pre- 
dilection they entertain for such pastimes. They 
certainly are not eminent for courage, nor are the 
modern Spaniards of a disposition remarkably cruel ; 
we must therefore suppose that the circumstance 
we have noticed originates from their political in- 
stitutions, their former intercourse with the Moors, 
and the little advances they have made in learning 
and science. In England, not long ago, cock-tight- 
ing and bear and bull taiting were favourite, though 
disgraceful diversions : and pugilism has been so 
much in vogue lately. as almost to bring a stigma 
on their national taste and manners. The good 
sense, however, and the delicacy and refinement of 
by far the greater part of the English nation, aided 
by the authority of the laws, soon put an end to 
combats only fit for savages to behold ; and their 
public manners are now certa’nly as free from any 
considerable imputation of a tendency to cruelty, as 
those of most nations on the face of the globe. In- 
deed, throughout the greater part of Europe, a pure 
religion and the influence of knowledge have given 
a soft colouring to amusements in general; and it is 

nly among barbarous and remote nations that a 
partiality for spectacles of cruelty remains. 

In some of the oriental regions, the princes and 
grandees still amuse the langour of tasteless or sen- 
sual enjoyment by the most barbarous exhibitions, 
which are conducted with a magnificence worthy 
of sublimer pleasures. Combats between wild beasts 
isthe favourite amusement of the Javanese em- 
perors. When a tiger and a buffalo are to fight 
together for the amusement of the court, they are 
both brought upon the field of combat in large 
cages. The field is surrounded by a body of Java- 
nese, four deep, with levelled pikes, in order that 
ifthe creatures endeavour to break through, they 
may be killed immediately ; this however, is not so 
easily effected ; but many of these poor wretches 
ire torn in pieces, or dreadfully wounded, by the 
enraged animals. When every thing is in readi- 
ness, the cage of the buffalo is first opened at the 
top, and his back is rubbed with certain leaves, 
which have the singular quality of occasioning an 
ntolerable degree of pain, and which, from the use 
they are applied to, have been denominated buftalo- 
leaves. The door cf the cage is then opened, and 
the animal leaps out, raging with pain, and roaring 
most dreadfully. The cage of the tiger is then like- 
Wise opened, and fire is thrown into it, to make the 


beast quit it, which he does, generally running 


ackwards out of it. -As soon as the tiger perceives 
the buffalo he springs upon him; his huge oppo- 


‘ent stands expecting him, with his hors upon the 
ground, to catch him upon them, and throw him in 
the air: if the buffalo succeed in this, and the tiger 
recovers from his fall, he generally loses every wish 


‘of renewing the combat; and if the tiger avoid this 
first attempt of the buffalo, he springs upon him, 
and seizing him in the neck or other parts, tears his 
flesh from his bones: in most cases, however, the 
buffalo has the better. The Javanese who must 
perform the dangerous office of making these ani- 
mais quit their cages, may not when they have 
done, notwithstanding they are in great danger of 
being torn in pieces by the enraged beasts, leave 
the open space before they have saluted the em- 
peror several times, and his majesty has given them 
a signal to depart ; they then retire slowly (for they 
are not permitted to walk fast) to the circle, and 
mix with the other Javanese. The emperors some- 
times make criminals condemned to death fight with 
tigers. In such cases, the man is rubbed with borri, 
or tumeric, and has a yellow piece of cloth put 
round him; a Aris ts then given to him, and he ts 
conducted to the field of combat The tiger, which 
has for a long time been kept fasting, falls upon the 
man with the greatest fury, and generally strikes 
him down at once with his paw; but if he be for- 
tunate enough to avoid this, and to wound the ani- 
mal so that it quits him, the emperor then commands 
him to attack the tiger, and the man is then gene- 
rally the victim ; and even if he ultimately succeed 
in killing his ferocious antagonist, he must suffer 
death, by the command of the emperor. An officer 
in the company’s service, who had long been sta- 
tioned at the courts of the Javanese emperors, re- 
lates, that he was once witness to a most extraordi 
nary occurrence of this kind, namely, that a Java- 
nese who had been condemned to be torn in pieces 
| by tigers, and for that purpose had been thrown 
down from the top into a large cage in which seve- 
ral tigers were confined, fortunately fell exactly 
upon the largest and fiercest of them, across whose 
back he sat astride, without the animal doing him 
any harm, and even, on the contrary, appearing in- 
timidated; while the others also, awed by the un- 
usual posture and appearance which he made, dared 
not attempt to destroy him; he could not, however, 
avoid the punishmeni of death, to which he had 
been condemned, tor the emperor commanded him 
|, to be shot dead in the cage. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MATRIMONY 

As the attainment of happiness is the grand spring 
‘of human action, it is surprising that inattention is 
so apparent, in the generality of mankind, to that 
most important concern in their lives, the choice of 
a wife—a choice on which not only their terrestrial 
welfare, but even their everlasting felicity may de 
pend. Indeed, if we may judge from the slight re- 
gard that is paid to an object of so much moment, 
|| we might be led to suppose it commonly understood 
to be a trivial point, in which little or no reflection 
was requisite ; or that fortune and beauty were in 
themselves whatever was essential to the happiness 
of the conjuga! state. But let those who, in the 
ardour of unreflecting youth, form such gay visions 
of splendid enjoyments aud everlasting passion, 

, consider that they are requisites of a nobler kind, 
without which, when it may be too late, they may 
find themselves involved in irretrievable ruin. What 
‘melancholy histories have been recorded where 
manly virtue has been united to a fortune and to 
misery ; blooming loveliness sacrificed at the shrine 
of avarice; or unthinking youth, smitten by exte- 
irms alone, instead of the attracting grac 


Ld 


‘rio chi es 

f modesty, sentiment, and discretion, has become 

a voluntary victim to insipid, if not to meretricious 

beauty. It must not, however, be understood, that 
f 


‘ 
Ale 


beauty and fortune are of no estimation: 
imer, when united to piety, virtue, and good seuse, 


can be slighted by those only who are devoid of any 
ideas of whatever is lovely and excellent in nature ; 
and fortune, or at least a competence, is absolutely 
necessary, since without it the highest degree of 
virtue, and the most enchanting graces, will be in- 
sufficient to insure happiness in the conjugal union. 
Certainly no prudent person ought to engage in the 
marriage staje without a sufficienc y on one side or 
the other. That lover cannot regard his mistress 
with virtuous passion who would involve her in all 
the possible consequences of reciprocal poverty. 
True love never forgets the happiness of its object; 
for when this ceases to be regarded, it is not the 
generous tenderness of love, but the unthinking 
wildness of passion. These observations, however, 
cannot set aside the just complaints that may be 
made against the frequency of matches, im which 
beauty and fortune only are regarded. “ Beauty,” 
says lord Kaimes, “ is a dangerous property, tend- 
f a wite, though it soon 
the A figure 
which inspires affection 
a much sater beauty. 


ing to corrupt the mind o 
influence 
agreeable and engaging, 
without the ebriety of love, 
At the end of thirty yea 
makes an agreeable companion, charms her hus- 
band perhaps more than 
of love to fire holds good in one respect, that the 
” Iris 
appiness in the married 


husband 
, 


loses its over 


rs, ous woman who 


a virt 


ut first. The comparison 


flercer it burns, the sooner i is extinguished 
ungne st nably true, th 
state depends noi on riches, nor on beauty, but on 
good sense and sweetness of temper, A young man 
who has a sufficient fortune himself, should not al 
ways look for an equivalent of that kind in the ob- 
“Who can find a 
** for her price is far above 


ject of bis love. virtuous wo- 


AO 


man?” says Solow 
The important objects of his mquiry are 
not whether sh but whether she pos 
sesses those qualifications which naturally form the 
amiable wife aud the exemplary mother. In like 
lla parent conduct his daughter to a 


* 
rubies.”’ 


' 
e has riches, 


manner, wou 


wise and judicious choice of a husband, he wall not 
so much recommend the necessity of a fortune, as 
regu- 
i husband, af he 


of virtuous conduct, good temper. discretion, 
larity, and industry. With these, 
be of a reputable profession, may iunprove the for- 
tune of his wife, and render it of wuch greater ad- 
vantage to each, than the most ample equivalent in 
On the 
t contrary, while interest pervades every bosom, and 
what can more 


money, With the reverse of these qualities 


to every union, 
unhappy 


ongemahty of sentiment, mde- 


is the sole motiv 
naturally expected 
Without a certain « 
pendent of the adventitious curcuistances of beau 
ty, rank, or tortune, the connubial state is the very 
opposite of a heaven. Home becomes disagreeable 


temper, and 


be than matches! 


‘ 


where there is a diversiiy of taste 


wishes , or where those mental resources are want 
ing which invite to conversation, and render it de 


ne 
ng 


lightful and endeari Neglect succeeds then on 
the part of the husband, and dissipation marks the 
conduct of the wite ; happy at disgust succeed not 
both. But the scenes 
of wretchedness inseparable trom such a state, must 
! 


1c isury 


fa 


to insipidity, and criminality t 
be obvious to every mind. We turn with ; 
to the exquisite 
virtuous ch Home is then delighttul, and every 
moment is replete with satisfaction. But with 
harming theme, permit me 

ip the enjoyment of such 


happinses which us the result 
ice 

ut 
dwelling longer on this « 
to ask, who would give 
felicity, for all the geudy appendages of rank and 
wealth?) What weakness of mind does it betray, 
to forfeit ‘ the matchless joys of virtuous love, for 
the ideal pleasures of affluence, and to lun 
tarily wretched, provided we be richly so.’ 


} 


ha wy 
we Ve 


srved 


to his friend, that lord N.’s 
electrifying machine 


A genticman obs 
attempts at wit resembled an 
‘« How Sv ? “op use they 
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The progressive stage of man’s existence bears a strik- 
ing analogy to the vicissitudes of the seasons, comprising 
in cach succeeding month the period of seven years; a 
calculation which suppositionsly extends the duration of 
life to the advanced age of eighty-four, beyond which all 
must be considered a dreary blank, neither profitable to, 
ourselves nor desirable to others. | 

Januany.—ZJnfancy.—This month, which commences | 
our year, may be justly compared with the infant state ot 
man, whose faculties are yet in embryo. The sunshine of 
joy irradiates but transiently ; it illames his early days 
with glances of pleasure unsubstantial and evanescent; a 
tedious night of helplessness and igvorance eflaces the im- 
pressions made during the day. Artitic ial warmth, invi- 
eorating food, and refreshing sleep, are all that he re- 
onires or finds selace in. | 

Fruavary.—from seven to fourteca.—The bud of intel- 
lect now expands to unbibe the gent rays of instruction, 
which the all cheering luminary of spring nourishes mto 
blossoms of early promise All is gaiety and pleasure ; na- 
ture appears decked in vivid deligtutal colours, varregated, 
fresh, aod blooming; uo gioom darkens the surrounding 


atmosphere; every thing presses ou the senses with the 





coarm of novelty; all is gaiety undisturbed and enchanting. 


Marcu.—fe wrié€en lo (en y-0ne— This month os gene 
rally ushered In with boisterows winds and nipping frosts. 
the hapless marmer beholds his vessel wrecked upon the 
very rocks which bound his much-loved home, Vegetation 
perishes through severe and untimely frosts ; and deluging 
rains, descending with impetuous force, erush the spring- 
ing blade, and despoil the beanty of the gay parterre 
Even thus do the rude passions of man’s soul break forth 
with resistless force at this unsettled period of existence, 
wrecking the fragile bark of 5 on 
weeps away the principies of virtue which have not had 
ime to take root, and every noble energy is blighted by 


the destructive influence ot bad example 


EEE 


Juty.—Forty-two to forty-nine.—The bright days of 
summer are HOW passing away with swiftness unnoticed. 
The tempting fruits have been plucked from the trees, 
leaving them bare and unsightly; others of later growth 
now bend beneath the luscious burthen. The hay has been 
got in, the corn is ripe for the sickle, and after-crops of 


grass begin to shoot trom the earth. It is now that man 


Fis drawing towards the harvest of his happiness ; most of 


the pleasures which he once pursued with avidity have 


long lost their zest ; those who have too early wasted their 


the face of the earth; while those who have preserved their 
morals uncorrupted, and sutiered their judgments to be 
matured by experience, are sought after as precious fruits, 
and justly appreciated for their superior excellence. At 
this period, also, man beholds a new generation rising to 
perpetuate his virtues: his tender offspring calis for all 
his care and attention; he looks anxiously forward to the 
period of its growth and mnprovement, in the fond hope 
that it will not only gladden his own heart, but contribute 


to the general benefit of society. 





Avcust.--Forly-nine to fifty-sir.—The yellow tints of 
autumn now begin to check our exultations, and remind 
us that earthly bliss is not permanent: and as the aspect 
of nature undergoes a gradual change, so docs the face of 
man: his cheek b 





ns to furrow, his locks turn gray, and 
the bloom of healthful vigour fades from his cheeks ; plea- 
sure fatigues his relaxed frame, and exertion weakens his 
intellectual powers, which have now passed the period of 
improvement. The winter of age seems advancing with 
hasty strides; more hasty than welcome. He looks back | 
with regret to the hours of spring and sumimer, when all 
was gaiety and mirth; they seem to have receded with 
equal rapidity, and the present hour is too often wasted m 
unprofitable retrospection and dissatisfied anticipation 
SEPTEMBER.—Fifly-six lo sixty-three.—This is the pe-| 
riod of rest and recreation, feasting, and revelry, when the | 
season of labour is over. ‘The harvest is got im, and the | 
days are considerably shortened. Man now begins to| 
seek refuge from oppressive cares and gloomy appre-! 
hensions, in convivial hilarity and unlimited indulgence | 
at the social board. He has gathered his harvest of know- 
ledge, Ins toil is at an end, aud he proudly exults in his 
vast acquisition, without reflecting how soon he may be 


ed stores transierred to others. | 
Octoper.—Sirty-three lo seventy.—The fields now ap-| 
pear dreary, the hedges bare; no melody fills the grove, | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





Votice.—The oflice of the New-York Mirror ha. been re 
moved from No. 1 Murray-street. It is now permanently lo- 
cated at the American Tract Society House, on the corner oi 
Nassau and Spruce streets, directly opposite the Park. 


The Four Portraits.—'This beautiful story is in two chap 
ters, and will be concluded next week. Iris from no common 
pen, and will be perused by the ladies with more than usual 


interest. To the author we tender our warmest thanks, for the 


| talents, remain neglected as an useless incumbrance upon many favours she has bestowed upon us, and assure her, in 


future, her commanications shall be promptly attended to. 


Granby.—A new novel, bearing the title of Granby, has 
lately been re-published in this city. Owing tothe hurry in 
which we are at present involved, from being engaged in re- 
moving, and other things, we are unable to give this work the 
notice which it deserves. It is highly commended in the 
ers here, and as well as we can 





English journals and by all re 
judge trom a hasty perusal, we think it decidedly superior to 
Tremaine, the former much lauded work of the same author 


Shaler's Sketches of Aigiers.—We have read with much 
pleasure Mr. Shaler’s Sketches of Algiers. This book, from 
the purity and chasteness of its style, as well as its intrinsic 
merit, deserves to rank among the classic works of the lan- 
guage. Mr. Shaler does not belong to the common superficial 
class of travellers. He does not merely describe incidents 
whether important or not, w hich be witnessed, and the sur 
iace of things as they meet the ordinary view He enter: 
deeply into the subject, developes the character of the natior 
of which he treats, defines the causes oi existing things, and 
traces the symptoms of tuture changes and improvements 
We are convinced from the discrimination with which he de 
scribes the distinetly different characters of the barbarou 
Turkish governmert, and the nauve population of the coun 
try, the infamy which has ever been attached to the name o 
Algiers properly belongs only to the former ; and that a bette: 
administration is Only wanting to bring this beautiful regio 


entirely within the pale of civilization. Could this be a 


| complished, it would, as our author observes, be the source ot 


mecuaiculable beneiits to mankind, and would doubtless be the 
iurst and most important step toward. rescuing the contine: 


of Atrica trom its present wretched state ot barbarism 





* Push on—keep moving.’ —We took up the pen for the put 
pose of presenting our readers with a short account of May 
day, in New-York, bat as the scene almost beggars descrij 
tion, and requires more time than we can at present devote tu 


: the tide of dissipation called upon to render up a just account, and see bis boast-| the subject, we must put it aside for the present. In our next 


however, we will attempt a short sketel 
Lhe Battery once more.—it is with great sincerity we 4 
knowledge the sati-faction we teel in cur vecasional walks or 


Apnit.— Twenty-one to feeniy-crghi.—Sunvshime and bat rude howling winds sweep the earth, and scatter the} the bauery, We ave charmed wiih the style of embellish 


showers now prevail alternately : (be fruits of a good edu- 


cation appear emerging from the beauteous blossom, but this time stripped of all his external graces; he becomes | pleasu 


as yet they are crude and unpertect. Nature appears in 
her most lively garb; a few passing clouds may obscure 
the horizon, but they soon discharge themselves, and pass 


way. So do the temporary sorrows of youth disappear, 


jeaving no painful recollections on the mind; like the re 
freshing rain whieh falls upon Cre earth, reviving droop 
ing nature, so do the Wivi I disappointments of thes early 
state serve but to render hope’s perspectivemore alatiming 
fire.—The face of nature |! 


May.— Twenty-eight to tha 


now wears a fresher bloom: the gardens are luxuriously 


filled with Mowers, the trees ave covered with foliage, and 


the swelling cova begins to fill the ear. So is the body of) 


nan ripene d to perfection, the too: ds are formed, and th: 


»mselves. He in-!! 





strongest cnercies of the matic ¢ tlose 


dulges in luxurious pleasures, { contributes to the grati- 


fication of others by the exe:tion ot his useful aud agree-; 
ible qualities. i} 
June.—Thirty-fic to f oo —The summer is now 


before us ; we begin to rather t ' 


1 ‘yuits, and already some 





ol the spring flowers fade and sop; dense clouds eb- 
cure the sun even at noon-day; vivid lightnings shoot 


uthwart the sky; and the thander, in an unexpected mo-! 


ils does me 





ment, bursts over our head: n alieady pre- 


pare to gather the fruits of | nl works, o1 begin to 
tread the punishments of tia ressions. The simple 


hopes and pleasures of youts | wither in réemem- 






bravee: they obscure lis reason is virtues, and the 
misiortuaes they occasion borst uncspectedly upon him, 
hy 


astonishing and appaliw m even in the moments of 


pleasure and exultafion. He percecives that the days of 


licentious enjoyment are short: thata lon 


he profit by 


morse may succeed ; avd happy ts ittor bimit 


the hint which the season itself atlords 


¢ winter of re- | 


straggling leaves in every direction. Thus also is man by | 
morose and sullen; Lis appearance no longer difluses | 


cheerfulness; he neither pleases nor is pleased. The storms 
| 


of calamity break on his devoted head, scattering has | 


dearest connexions; friend after friend drops off, and is 
swept away; he remains disconsolate and cheerless. 

NovVEMBER.—S venty lo seventy-seven.—Gloom and des-| 
ciation now extend thet depressing influence ; every ves-. 
tige of cultivation is Luried beneath the deep encrusting 
snow; the meandering stream is bound in icy fetters, and 
heavy fogs obscure the face of heaven, wrapping all in 
mmpenetrable darkness : 


even thus are the faculties of man 


beclouded at this advanced period. The hoary frost of age 
settles on his head; the warm current of life freezes in his 
No ray of intelligence |! 
iliumes the gloom which surrounds him; no genial warmth 


veins; his senses become torpid 


reanimates his palsied frame. 

DecemMBeR.—Serenty-seven to eighty-four.—Behold now | 
the life of man, with the season, drawing to its close. No 
material change has taken place in the aspect of things, 


yet even this dreaded epoch more tolerable than the 





preceding, for the pains and privations of mortality scem 
- ' 


near their termination. A fresh spring will appear, and 
vegetation flourish anew; and why should not the just 
man rejoice that his earthly course is also run, and that 
he is about to rest from all his labours ? 

A PRIVILEGED MAN. 
He claims a privilege of systematic inconstancy ; a pri- 
vilege of prevarication; a privilege of vilification; a pri- 
vilege of not only changing his conduct, but the princi- 
ples of his conduct and all his sympathies and affections, | 


whenever it suits his occasions or caprices 


| will be impertect unless there 


ment that is witnessed, and we cannot deny ourselves ux 
re ol saying afew words more upon thts favourite sul 
ject. ‘Pho number of younz tees which are tastefully dis 
posed by the sides of the gravel walks, will, in the course of 
ta scene as enchanting to the eye, as the: 
ts. A tew addition 


few years, prese 
will be retreshtuog during the sumime: 





seats placed under those trees, which are already large, and 
which afford an agreeable shade, would be quite acceptable 
and during the oppressive scason wili be very mach 
Indeed, we think the plan of improving this delightiui spot 
shall be compicte ranges ¢ 
seats under the full-grown trees. And since it is proposed by 
the corporation to enclose the ground with an iron ratlin; 
we trust they will omit nothing that shall be deemed essen 
tial in giving to the whole area the full and complete appeai 
ance of uniformity and elegance. While it awakens the ad 
miration of every visiter, it will remain a durable monumen’ 
to the honour of our city, and shed a lustre over the liberal ani 
enlightened councils which accomplished it. We would tak 
the present occasion of again suggesting to our aldermen th: 
propriety of appointing a person to superintend and take cat 
of the battery—that a part of his duty should be to sweep 
seats daily, and wash them once or twice a week—that 





' 
should have authority to inforce the observance ot such regt 
lations as were deemed proper—that he should have pow' 
to cl 


tected in acts of vulgarity or obsce:ity, that they 





k disorderly conduct; and where persons were «¢ 





torthwith be turned over to the proper authority. E 
cent person would commend and uphold such reas« nable re 
h 


juirements and when it was once known that punishu 


would be the certain consequence of transyressions, thel 





would be few who would be guilty of them 


Public Amusements.— Establishments designed for t 
musement of our citizens, have, of late, multiplied to a * 
prising extent. We can remember when, but a few yeal 
ago, this city contained but one theatre; but theatres hav« 
aow become so numerous that we are obliged to tax oul 
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ber. There is the Park theatre, the Chatham theatre, the Robinson Crusoe.—This romantic and splendid spectacle ‘ am Ge s sur ‘ { t if 7 
circus, the Lafayette amphitheatre, (by the bye, the two last | continues to attract the attention of this play-going public. ina np ns now open for the 
we closed, but we must not leave therm out,) the Lialiay ope- / A short description of the principal scenery will not be un- season. Here Rant nl ’ © sip sureous 
ra, (this, however, forms a part of one already mentioned, but | interesting to those readers who have not yet seen the piece* cream he appes ‘ ofa e sparkis eanty 
we must net omit it,) the buli’s-head theatre, (this, it Curtain rises to slow music, and discovers that part of the of the ec: i t taut an Gotham. Here t he 
struc, as yet exists oniy in stone, timber, and funds, but— | iceland which Robinson calls bis farm, with a besutiiul view may again behol lt t ‘ the trees, and revel tn 
lown with it on the list,) and— what else? Why—yes, add | of the sea at early dawn A stee; bill occupies a portion of the “* ey antment of te i embetlshments ot 
that also—last of all, Mr. Hewlett'’s Cobourgh theatre! In- the back of the scene, on the side of which is the mouth of the this favourite spot are h as to reflect credit upon the good 
leed, we might add several others, said to be inembryo, were cave, defended in front by an impenetrable hedge of stakes. taste of Mr. Stevenson, s aly : ‘tive to &P® basi 
we not rather uncertain of the authenticity of the report; for, Near the troni a hollow tree A ship is seen crossing in tl nees, unremitting ian his exertiog od polite in his deport 
cording to rumour, beside those alre tioned, there | perspective. Friday comes down trom the enclosure witha ment. The saloon is thy of atrent tis sy ’ 
$s avery extensive indigenous crop of Uieatres sprouting up basket of provisions. Crusoe and his dog enter wel- oOrnamet , and < ted | t ation the 
J! over the city and its suburbs, from Brooklyn to Powles- | comed by Friday with extravagant joy. Canoes appearin the gentlemen. Upon the wa the t is now as 
Hook. So much ior the list of theatres: this done, we turn distance, with Paribeo, Iglou, and cannibal chiefs vp in the d “tl ate Mr. Barrere we wisl 
to another department There is Castle Garden, which, | pare to sacrifice Igiou. Friday discovers Iylou to t son th a ta ed hi lecessou 
though it cannot now be called anew establishment, has, this | ther Pariboo is on the point of strikin Iziou on the! 
eason, become entireiy nove/, from the extensive maprove-, when Crusoe fires from the heights id the Indians r: Partone intervie i ‘ ] enn ciore his 
ments, and increased number of its decorations aud appenda- | yelling with apprehension. Friday informs Cruse leath, while the workmen were vv ifold, a 
ces. The corporation accepted the invitat.on from the pro- | bas found his tather, Iglou. Friday and Iglou fatl att ve ady was ush '" trl 
prietor to visit this beautilul promenade. We have heard that of Crusoe, and the scene clos —Sccne 2 A cut whom he so liv lov \ “ " ’ hin 
he honourable body were highiy pleased with its appearance, throuch which ts seen the sea Indians cross the stage. yell. | her eternal farewell. Le + he 1A mela ’ 
for it is certainly a very prominent ornament to the city. ing; tast of all, Pariboo, whe encounter Nipchee e¢ and | against the w “ ‘ t huis p it ‘ s cl ‘ 
What a pity itis that this invitation was not given and accept- Swivel. Song and chorus, by mutineers.—Seene 3. Cr ing of his chains s iy on h uv I inter iew 
ed duriog the fever heat oflastsummer. Hf so, their worstups soe, Friday, and Igieu di-covered Phe mutineers et ind | Was bitterly affect ‘ '¢ wlott 
might have felt the inconvenience of having no seats on the | tire a volley The justant they dischw Crusee, Bi Ir ga As for} ‘ » ihe ce bette 
battery, and remedied the evil sooner. But—mum—ietus day, and Iglou rush forward and attack the mutiocers. Inis | but as he pre - 
say hing, lest they take back the good they lately bestow- rescues her husband Friday overcomes Wi , te ui ve 
ed. Te proceed with our catalogue—beside the last named || cheese. who has been conceaied in the hollow of the tree, tries | by ¢ chy hk t ' ‘ he ret ed 
establishment, there ore Vauxlall, and Chatham Garden, and! to make his escape, but is pursucd by Bluff Combat! her of their tormes j vs of chen 
wardens without number. These are for the ordinary plea- tween Iglou and Block. The curtain falls on the t ' hill #1, and con ve r | . elimes to 
sure-seeking loiterer ; but there are also new places of resort , Act 2.—Scene 4 —The stage represents the interiou Ci Visit the scenes where t. and tl gh th 
fa different character: establishments for the literary loun- |) soe’s cave. An opening in the centre on the right of ¢ world might reps : te cling to his me 
eer, such as the Atheuwum and the Parthenon reading-rooms | stage—a subterraneous passage —there ore scattered about va-  mery with aller 3 ry i t, the evenme bell 
id library, where, instead of ice-cream and punch, a volup- | rious articles taken trom the wreck. Friday rushes in, ter. peated trom the neist I tt star th 
{uous repast jor the mind is served up; where be who bun- | rerstruck, and informs Crusoe that the mutineers have broke sound ; he t t time he id eve 
gers after intellectual iood may tind a solid repast in the trom their conhuemeant. Nips heese, Swivel, and Guowale,) hear it mal echo tolded ‘ 1 stili clover to 
tomes of standard and classic authors, and by way of desert, appear at the opening. Inis shows them the trap where trea- | his heart i bent , P eves ctreami 
may conclude with something more light and exhilarating sures were concealed—they de-cend— Friday, who haus been | with affeeti thet ‘ ed at . ashamed 
from the table of magazines and journals. We might also |)under te table, springs suddenly torward and torees Nip- |) of his weakness, he ds t i ' tr eve, and 
mention the new Museum and the new Academy of Arts, cheese dow Crusoe is dragved in Windlass aod mu-! a frow ‘ The n ’ 
which have lately arisen to compete with the old ones ; also, |, uneers—Inis rushes into his arms, exelaiming, * my hust while aj { ‘ ‘ 
the numerous lecturers, who expatiate on the sublimities of | They are dragged off ~Nipchecse ascends, and is tumbled powered by his f i make 
the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the regions | into the chest by Friday. Gunwaie and Swivel attack Fri us he cloomily released t i his hold ‘ ithe 
and internal inhabitants ander or within the earth, * and also | day—he disables Swivel, who fires a pistol from the table and | miniature of himer lu this f attach 
that » onder ot all wonders, the chess-playing automaton! shoots the other mutineer, and looks on the body in a min- | ment, imprinted th hisses of a dy ; . 
hould we speak of ail, it would extend this article to e gled emotion of alarm and joy.—Scene 5 A thick wood, and) On gaining the do het ' i t ee< wre 
frightful length; and, as it is, we fear it will add but little to | one of the outiets from the subterraneous pass. The cannibal) on the object of her widowed love. He ht here . 
the amusement of our resders who have had a taste of the | chiet, Pariboo, who has been leit on the island, here appears |! retired, it was but for , t: the eon or ewes 
pleasant things enumerated. It may be said by those wh» deem || skuihing about on the watch for Crusve —Scene 6, back again upon its | e<.2 it her her, informed 
t the duty cf man to make himself unhappy in spite of the | sents that part of the coast on which Crasoe was wrecked— In|! him too surely, that thes | net for the last time on earth.” 
gifts of Providence, that where there are so many things to | the distance, the sea on the leit of the stave —A chasm (istin- 
pamper the iusts of the eye and the vanities of the heart, there | uishes the opening to the secret pass—Man crove sdur || { wreat speci ‘ of Vore—Old 7 st 
is little hope tor the cause of sobriety a virtue. In this | trees scattered about > whole sombre, extensive, and wild Nat 1 Gazette.) v personal M 0 ccently pul 
opinion, however, we cannot coincide There must be some- || ly preturesge. Diego discovered kindling the fire on the rock | ished ia Engiand, arc an immense fund r t and 
thing to occupy the ieisure time of active and lively persons. | The dawn gradually increases. Friday ascends a rock and! instruction in reward t times of ( Il. and James If 
We have nothing to say of those torpid creatures who are | discovers the canoes, with his father and the triendiy Caril elivered at the bai ‘ if of Conn ’ loo7, an 
ontent to sleep and doze away the intervals of labour: they | in them, making for the shore ©The warriors land, and show !| elaborate speech of three be ! h 
have rot lile enough te be either virtuous or vicious; but their manner of attack, defence, and ambush, to Diezo, Bluff, | in his diary the annexed account of i uce will re 
those whose minds require something more than mere rest to |Kke They cut down boughs and crouch behind them and || mind the Ame apuble of ne th they} rea 
recuscitate them, have need of auuseme aud where ete- | wait the coming of Windlass and mutineers with Crusoe, Inis, | cerning Am: rican speeth Pine nextd up betimes,a 
gant and intellectual recreation is denied, improper indul- ||and Diego The Indians release Crusoe, Ac. from the tree || with Sir). Ganden to Sir W. ¢ trv °s cham be here 
gence will take its place. to which they are bound, and convey them off secretiy—they | tirst word he said to me was ( morrow, Mr. Pepys that 
Town and Country.—Morton’s onana iv of Town and)! are pres by mutineers. The Indians cross the stage, vell- must! Speaker ofthe I amenth ‘ vod i prote I 
Country, or which is Best? was performed on Monday ing. Crusoe is attacked by Windlass and Pariboe, and near- | had got honour for eve » Pachamest. HU it t 
evening last at the Park theatre, before a numerous and ly overcome, when F riday enters and beats off the ! \ wain. |! ther. that sat by him sein One ares ' 
highly respectable audience. Mr. Hamblin sustained the . — npr at te ne RIMES ss : pagent hsm Pp yi oe —* ign 
‘haracter of Reuben Glenroy, and if the most enthusiastic ap A drea os combat takes place between the two cliets, with gow ead at the Cha I i pieas ‘ 
plause of a fashionable assembly is sufficient reward for fine tomahawks and shields. P aribeo is overcome, and fh he most, he te the Senet eneral di ( imat he 
acting, Mr. Hamblin must ce rtainly have been satisfied Pla on), apt d and driven from a rock into the sea, by Ist thourht / me the best of _ des nf lord 
cide was admirable as Hawthorn, and his waggery in intro Crusoe, Inis, and Diego are brought in Paneer Windla Bart laud cry me up for what they had i and 
lucing the Marble money, shook the house to its foundation. jison the point of shooting Crusoe, when Friday rushes on and othe Partiament-men there t the Kin id say ti 
tee a tialta” aa tiie y. but old “ Stick-in-the dashes the pistol trom his hand ; and Iglou and his warrior ! ud suche “ yr dives, ’ in tl 
Mud.’’ who, by the bve, is always deficient, was unusually so make a defence with their shields before the captives Phe | mann Hrom thence Is to Westm I where f 
to-night, We never saw an actor improve so rapidly as Rich cig are om »wered one made prtoonere -Scene 7, met with Mr. G. Montagn, whe ¢ t ne 
gs in knowledge, deportment, and appearance. His Plas = - 2m . picturesque view ofthe sea shore. Procession of and told me that he had olien h ' hand 
i incest iat en benee anki beriaeiant een eke aeciaahi Indian warriors. Inis enters in aa Indian car, carried by four burt pow he wevld ; j prot : rot 
necessary to speak of Mrs Hilson as the fascinating and love mutincers—mutiacers guarded by warriors, ladian women, ; Cicero’ and said i the world / 
ly Rosalie, but we should be guilty of an act of injustice, Xe. cross in procession.—Scene the last An extensive view Godolphin, Mr. San who + he w enty a 
aihin tien Re Gaile em. Mawes tid tenet woes ee VsiBic of the sea, with the ship lying at anchor. On the left, the ex- 2 enw tk te beer tie the 2 : a. paver eae on 
terior of the shed overhung by rocks, a ballet is performed by j 


in the piece, and Mrs. H. controlled the smiles and tears of many sit four hours together to leur , man in h lit 7 














the spectators with the utmost case—and when Reuben de the warriors and quadroon girls, at the end of which « sirnal these did to hear me Mr. Ch Sir John Duncem! i 
ru Is ‘ ‘ . st ” ” a’ ‘ : . 
sittin Canabhe ais thes wnat Redibien teimabath chtletenne. ond. unis fired trom the vip tor all to go on board 4 tar meat roaE ee a eit atta ahilitie 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


When Syivia first entered on life’s mazy road, 
Her bosom was vuileless and light, 

She thought the respected were only the good, 
To be bappy was but to do right 

She fancied that those who religion’s pure sway 
Protess'd, were devout and sincere, 

aven, their feet trod that way, 











Their treasure in 
No country, or b 





ne they had here 


She fancied the patriot’s country possess'd 


Hi love—a pure hallowed flame , 

That the good of each class animated his breast, 
Whatever secame o! bis nae 

She suppoved that the vicious, though shining in state, 
Received the contempt to them due 

That virtue and wisdom atiended the great, 
That knavs aud defamers were few 


And hero, to her, was a dear, reverend name, 
Atwh 
And when to her ear Nelson's victory came, 


h she uncenscrously sigh'd, 





She vladis, like bim, would bave died 
She tane 
In each family cirele so dear; 





laffection (raterual was tound, 


All rejoiced at the pleasure, or wept at the wound, 
Whick prompted a simile. or a tear. 


That sriendship, sweet soother of sorrow and care, 
Responded each heart broken sigh ; 
That pits inspired the breast of each fair, 
With the heams of ber Uright, mourntal eve, 
She tan 
And did good to al) men as they could , 
That: enum .t 


T 





d the wealthy were liberal and kind, 


2 triewd ewer find 


ough poor cot 






st misfertane fei) light on the good 





Ano liymen was painted, by poets and sages, 
A pod, kind, 
Who had gives te mortals. trom earliest ages 


eninant, and chaste 


Phe purest of pleasure ty taste. 

And wile yet ber bosom glow ’d warn at the scene, 
W hich taucy »o plastuil bad drawn, 

The pathway before her look’d flowery and green, 
Which led ber through life's varied lawn. 


Her hear: beai with hope as she join’d in the throng 
Wihiet 
Experience sage. with bis schoolmaster thong, 


»y uUnnamber'd, was crowding the way, 





Had not yet asserters bis sway. 


But. ah! she soon found that ber picture, well drawn, 





Was very unlike real lite, 
Aud a- she pursued the talse meteor on, 
Saw poverty. misery, and strife. 


The good man, she saw, was torsaken, distressed, 
No respect to his virtoes was paid, 
Who strove to do right, with misfortune was pressed, 
Which tet! in keen blasts on bis head. 
And those who profess’a to have treasure above 
She often saw eroveling m dust 
Iu bosoms, where charity, pity, aud love 
Should dwell, were rag 





. bate, and distrust, 


And self was the end of the patriot’s love: 
Se each of bis opponents said 
And parties contending, with each other strove 
For their country, tor tame, or for bread 
The vicious, ii wealthy, she saw were caress’d, 
And contempt, duc to vice, Was bestow'd 
On the good man, who was by misfortune depress'd, 
Which added a weight to bis load 


That the great, like the little, were vicious and weak, 
k’en heroes were mere mortals trail, 
And Nelson's low crinves raised a biush on her cheek 


As she read of bis vices the taie. 





And where sweet affection the fireside should cheer 
Contusion and discord were seen, 

And love's southbing smile, or its soft balmy tear 
Never rendered endearing the scene 


And friendship, “ the sorcerer,” fled far away 
From poverty’s lone, weeping train, 

And pursued, tike a shadow, the great, rich, and gay 
And flatter’d the base and the vain, 

And the fuil band of wealth she saw was extended 
Dut seldom the poor to relieve, 

And the pale sons of genus, it poor, unbefriend+ 
Were left o'er their miseries to grieve. 


And treacherous Hivmen, with sweet smiling ai 
Infatuate mortals she saw, 

Alas! if they once were but caught in his snare 
They found his chains beavy to draw 

And can this be life, astonistd sbe said, 
Which seems to enchant mortals so ’ 

If life be a blessing, more biest are the dead, 
Who rest free from sorrow and we. 


FELICETO 








, AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Let eastern kings prefer Circassia’s race, 
For mere external symmetry and grace— 
Or let the natives of the torrid zone, 
Exalt their tawny belles on Leauty’s throne~- 
In alt that jends domestic life a charm, 
Columbia's daughters bear away the palm 


Ye tair, for you the seaman ploughs the wave, 
For you the soldier seeks a glorious grave; 

For you the tarmer cultivates the soil, 

For you the student and the statesman toil— 
The ire to yeu its votive tribute brings, 

Love prompts the lay, and love attunes the strings 
All nobie deeds trom you their guerdon claim, 
The best incentive to each worthy aim: 

And e’en the bard, whose (ines condemp bis cause 
May catch new inspiration tr 
Your cheertul siniles his highest hope shall crown 
1) you approve he dares the critic's frown. 





) Applause 





Long may Hygei to your cheeks impart 

A roseate flush, beyoud the “ reach of art:” 
Which may to nature transient graces lead, 
But proves at last a preater toe than friend 
Paints and cosmetics are a base alloy, 

And ali ber finest lineaments destroy. 

Some sears ago such things were never used 
No artiicial blush the iace suffused 

Both maid and matron kept their native glow, 
And age aloue brougit wrinkles on the brow. 
Their beauty knew bo immature decay, 

But slowly tadea with their ufe away. 

The rainbow thus, when clouds disparting fly, 
And clear the sunny regions ot the sky, 
bacdes, by degrees, with jingering splendour fraught, 
Till all the tairy tabric sinks to nought! 

They had some curious fancies of their own, 
For which their virtues oaly can atone. 

In language plain, but in attac bment true, 
They knew to feel, aod practised what they knew 
No talse refinement strove, by hatetul art, 

fo mend (he manners and debase the beart 5 
To act the triend with sycophantic zeal, 


And utter sentiments U scorned to leel. 





The sweet domestic circle was their sphere, 

And aii their best affections brightened here 

He who has watched the course of modern pride, 
In scenes where mirth and revelry preside, 
Where tawdry ornament, aad pert grimace, 

Have banished truth, simplicity, and grace, 

The tack of social virtues may deplore, 

Which, though they dazzle jess, endear the more 
Their style of dvess our ridicule create, 

Hut ours will shortly meet a kindred fate. 

W ith constant change, assuming varwus shapes, 
By means of laces, whalebone, silks, and tapes ; 
Just like the mdon, will fashion wax and wane, 
And run completed cycles o'er again. 

Perchance when fitty years have passed away 
And ridicule has lost its short-lived sway, 

Your fair descendants, in their merry tours, 


Adorned in ancient style, will laugh at yours 


Those are the best among the modes we find, 
In which are ease and elegance combined ; 

No hurtful fashion should distort the form, 
Which glows with lite and animation warm 
Columbia's daughters, like herseif, should be 
From tyrant customs, as [rom tyrants—free. 
Oh! could the poet's fervent wish prevail, 

W hea age comes on, their lustre would not fai! 
All cares would pass away, nor make a streak 
Nor plough a furrow in the blooming cheek 

As buoyant barques along the surface glide, 
And leave no trace behind them on the tide, 
Vain wish! stern fate denies immortal prime 
Whate’er is ioveiy feels the lapse of time 
External beauty, in its best array, 

Is adventitious, and must soon decay ; 

But inward worth and cultivated taste, 

Survive the wreck, and cheer the barren wastc. 





Then let your offspring'’s mental progress share 





The first attentions of maternal care. 
While their young powers, and infant traits unfoid 
Correct their errors, and their wishes mould 
Arrest the passions in their head long course 

And by examples give your pre« epts force 

Tis yours to prune the heart of every fault 

Direct its feelings, and its aim exalt, 

With gentle sway the stubborn will contro! 

And stamp the pure impression on the soul. 

So shall your dughters grow beneath sour he 
Cornelian gews, the jewels of the land 

And though insidious time, by secret steal! 


Obtain a triumph o'er the bloom of heals! 


It stisl will leave the better part bebind- 


rhe more ennobling lities of mind, ALNY 
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MY MIND IS MY KINGDOM. 
1 watched by the dead in a night of storm 
When there waked no eve, when there moved no form 
In that silent chamber save mine, the speil 

Of transforming fear on my senses fell; 

And my chilled heart sickened as fancy’s power 
Grew wilder and darker in that dread bour. 

At the casement the lightning glancing in, 
Laughed like a demon; then followed the din 

Of the hattling clouds, and the rain, and sleet, 

Feil like the sound of unearthly feet. 

Like souls unblest moaned the winds in my ear 

I thought the shrouded one came from his bier ; 
And I could not-withdraw my straining eve, 

When IL saw his wh te garments gliding by. 

But { counselled my beart—and thought grew clear 
And my spirit shook off the dull coil of fear. 

My trembling bands o’er my eyelids I pressed, 

Till gradual reason had soothed to rest 

The tumult within, When I looked again— 

liow quiet the chamber of death! the rain, 

The lightning hed ceased, and slowly afar 


Rolled off the low-rumbiiag thander-car. 





The winds went down, and the clouds flitted by 
And stars looked out from the clear blue sky 

I wandered forth when the season was fair, 
And morning was young, in the balmy air ; 
When the early sep the mountain-top kissed, 
And chased through the vallew the curling mis 

By distance made mellow, the hunter's horn 
From her cave called echo, and cheered the morn 
While swift o’er the glade sped the startled hind, 
And the green woods joyous!y waved in the wind 
On every field-fower sparkled the dew— 

I -truck my glad harp, anc the chords were truc 
But quickly, ab quickiy, 1ts notes I stilled, 

For the air was with such sweet music filled 
That art was shamed. and my spirit rejoiced 

At hearing her thus by nature outvoiced 
Not a cloud was in all tbe blue arch above, 
The aw seemed the very breath of pure love 
And the landseape glowed in the sun’s far eye 


As it towel 





I with the spirit of poetry 

But soon dark thoughts overshadowed my minc 
Of fortune anfaithiul—ol tate ankind— 

Of pleasures, 4 h 

The false he 
No longer the landse 


ar bought, that presently cloy 





of hope—the fleetness of jov— 


looked gav and fair ; 





I smote my harp, and it murmured—despair 
In fanes too rich—in judgment too poor— 
Thus bri 


Thus vainly may rature in beauty glow 3 





as! our pleasures endure! 
In fragrance or melody breaite—what though 

She has sounds that charm, she hms sights that wi 

within LALI 


The source of true joy is the min 


TO ANY FRIEND. 


Oh ' let the tie at once be Lroken, 


That binds our heerts, if break it must 


Detter destroy the dearest tohen, 


Than see it moulder inte aust 


I'd rather pluck the fairest flower, 
And tothe wind its beauties strew 
Though LT had nursed it many an hou 
Than see u wither where it grew. 
I'd rather sav at once —* farewell 
We part and we shall meet no more 
Than daily dread that parting knell 





od hear it daily o’er and oes! 


I cannot bear, trom day to day, 
To watch the death of pure, warm teeli 
See the heart's sunshine fade away 


While apathy it, life is stealing 
I cannot bear the ~ alter’d eve,” 
W hose hurried gl 
Or brook the cold, po 
Tt 


ce speaks, hearts 








e reply, 


© words the same; the tone—how chan, 


Ves, let the tie at once be broken, 











That binds us frieords 





it break it me 














Better destroy a clerish’d token, 
Than see it moulder into dust ARKI 
eee 
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